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DOING AND KNOWING 
IV. 


yi hs if any man willeth to do his will, he shall know of the teaching.”—John 
vii, 17. 


The great general truth is that a good life quickens the 
_ understanding; a noble morality enlarges the intelligence. 
g This is a divine truth. It is a sight of the being of God, the 
_ eternal Holiness. ; 

I have spoken of this truth in three foregoing sermons: 

First, I tried to set forth the need of moral life to mental 
life, in that moral faithfulness is a strenuous exercise, whereas 
impulse or emotion is easy; and religious experience if unguard- 
ed by moral action falls therefore to indulgence or weakness. 

Secondly, I sought to show the dependence of mental im- 
pulses or emotions on moral action by the law that active exer- 
_ cise of will intrenches itself in habit and gathers power to itself, 
_ whereas passive affections tend to fade and will grow weak by 
‘repetition, unless reinforced by moral earnestness, which is 
action. 

Thirdly, I endeavored to express the great truth, the search- 
ing truth, that without a noble morality there can be no true 
knowledge or wisdom, because things can be known by us as 
truly they are only in measure as we are akin to them and like 
them; and all things come of God, the Eternal Holiness, and can 
_be known by us as truly they are, only in measure as we are like 
to the goodness from which they spring, which is in them, 
’ It is not to be overlooked how the good and great, the 
‘spiritual, the prophetic, agree in this truth, that, as the race is 
not to the swift, so true knowledge is not to the bright, the witty, 
the keen, the mighty in speech, Isaiah proclaimed the word of 
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the Lord, the command to repent and to live nobly, the while he 
looked forward to a great dispensation of the favor of the Lord, 
a mighty prince, a Messiah, who should redeem all and set the 
kingdom of Irsael on everlasting pillars. Jesus likewise called 
to sincere and spiritual life, to high motives and noble behavior 
therewith; but he taught (at least, so I read through the mazes 
of conflicting expressions in the gospels on this point) that no 
temporal king, no crowned or war-like Messiah, was to be looked 
for, but only a Messianic Spirituality, or if a person, only a 
spiritual prophet and teacher; and that not in the future is the. 
spirit of the Lord to be sought, and never to be waited for as if 
to come by and by, but that always ‘‘now is the accepted time.” 
Socrates likewise dwelt on morality in daily life, but he taught 
as a philosopher, sifted things.with his logic and laid stress on the 
value of clear ideas. But all of these three so different in speech 
and method, have one point in common, that, namely, they 
ascribe their greatest and best knowledge, not first or most to 
arduous thinking, but to some inward or moral condition of them 
which opened the mind to divine light. We shall not do well to 
put aside such an agreeing mind among the great, the good, the 

prophetic, and think it an error in itself and the agreement a 
mere hap. We shall be wise if we think it a spiritual truth, to 

which a high and noble life has led these seers. We ought to con- 
ceive that in this agreement of noble souls, saying that their 
knowledge and insight is given them directly in a manner, through 
their spiritual natures,—in this, I say, we ought to conceive that 
we are beholding the truth of the power of reason, that it is a moral 
and spiritual power. Insight of mind is moral divination. 

True and high knowledge, which is the seeing of things as truly 
they are in the divine order, grows from a high, glorious, pure 

life of the soul, and from a noble behavior. 

The Master says, ‘He that wills to do the will of God, shall | 
know.” That we may take one more step into the center of these ; 
living words, I will ask the question, ‘‘What is life? And differs ; 
it in any way from Existence? And in what way ? if 

Now, this may be indeed a question of the most deep philos- | | 
ophy. No question can be asked which will take us at one flight || 
into rarer realms of reasoning, of observing, conceiving, than this | |” 
question, “What is Life?” But it is not in such a way that I. 
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ask it now. I go not with it to abstract realms, to speculative 
thoughts. I take the question simply and practically. I will go 
with it to the simple facts of common experience and daily ob- 
servation. By these I will seek to picture Life; not to define it 
by its source or arising or its nature in itself, but only to show it 
by the appearance and quality it wears to our senses continually. 

Now, to our common sight, no ideas are to be distinguished 
more carefully than these two, Life and Existence. 

This is the first and most plain lesson of that act or event in 
life which we call Death. The dead body exists as much as 
when it was a living body. Sure it is that a great change has 
occurred. But whatever that change be, it has not affected the 
existence of the body. What we name Life has fled; if we know 
not how or why or whither it has gone, or whence it came or how 
subsisted, it is plain that a power, a motion, a feeling, a response, 
which we call Life, has gone. Yet there lies the body; it can 
not stand nor posture nor balance nor move nor flush any more ; 
but there lies it, an ewisting thing as much as in life’s jocund day- 
spring; aud by the embalming art of man it may be stationed in 
its existence and shape for a hundred generations. 

But now follow the natural course of things and observe 
further. If man interfere not, with his spicesand unguents, but 
the body be left to itself, soon there is a change. Its elements 
begin to part from one another, at first slowly but soon rapidly. 
It is picked to pieces by many fingers, by which I mean the forces 
and affinities of the substances in it and around it. We can not 
tell what the mystery of this action is, any more than we can tell 
what life is; but it is plain to our senses. The myriad hands of 
inorganic nature, as we call it, the chemical fingers of matter, 
destroy the body, rend apart its elements, dissolve it, give it to 
the winds, pour it into the sea, shed it in rain and dew, and 
build up plants out of it in the soil. 

Now, though we can see but little way into the mystery of 
these acts, one thing is plain, that, namely, these mordant and 
dissolving agencies of the mineral kingdom are as active around 
the body in its living state as after it has died. Why then tear 
they not the living body to pieces, as they do the dead? That is 
the very question of Life. If we could answer that, we could tell 
what Life is. All we can say is that by the living body these 
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attacking agencies are resisted, but with the dead body they have 
their own way unhindered. Life appears, then, as resistance to 
forces that attack it, as power against these powers. ‘T'hisis the 
appearance and quality of life to our senses, that life is a mys- 
terious capacity of resistance to the equally mysterious power of 
encompassing agencies which attack life. 

Now, here comes to light again a truth and law which be- 
fore I have spoken of. This namely, that life, so long asit glows, 
and puts forth, and persists with strength, is exercised and 
trained by the consuming and eroding agencies swarming around 
it; so that it persists with more strength, and burns grandly by 
virtue of the hostile conditions or resistances which it has over- 
come. I have said before that life with no resistance to it, with 
naught to do to maintain itself, is an impossible thought.* Life 
must gather its substance, its food. That action is energy and 
exercise. And it must void what is useless or poisonous. That 
action also is energy and effort. By the strength of the effort 
and exercise, life grows the more strong. This happens and con- 
tinues unto the rounding down of the mysterious cycle which life 
runs. We know not by what subtle effects, influences, relations, 
life is cyclical; but so itis. It runs its round course like a fire up 
to fulness and flame, down again to a waning glow and ashes; 
all the way beautiful,—which proves every stage natural. When 
the vital cycle is fulfilled, the ravaging and dissolving agencies 
prevail. These have no cycle. They lay one steady strain on 
life, never weakening, never for an instant lifted away. At last 
they overcome life, when it has ascended and descended in its 
rhythmical orbit, and its cycle is finished. But softly, with 
wondrous gentleness and a silver beauty and a sculptured ex- 
pressiveness, the attacking agencies prevail. The result is the 
loveliness of age and the quiet peace of its transition. 

Such is the appearance and quality of life as it meets the 
senses and shows itself in the physical frame. Let us come now 
to the domain of mind, Strange were it if in mental life there 
were no analogy to bodily life; very strange, if life appeared not 
in the mind after the very same manner and laws as in the body. 
And so itis. As in our physical being we have life joined with 
mere existence, which is to say, the vital power and the body in 
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_ which that mystery sojourns, so in the mental being we have our 
living part and our merely existing part. These I have named 
_ heretofore our activity and passivity. Our mere existence, 
or passivity, is in our desires, emotions, impulses; for in 
these we have no part but sensation of them. We are acted on; 
like the body, which is acted on by all the encroaching and affect- 
_ ing agencies around it. Our life, or activity, is in the moral 
nature, in the will. In this we act, decide, determine, put forth, 
strive. In this we act on the emotions, to choose some, to repel 
others, as life assimilates some elements to the body’s use, and 
voids or repels others. We can observe no cycle in the life of 
the mind, like to that in the bodily life; nor even can we guess 
what may replace it in the immensity of the mind’s life. 
__ What wonders and knowledge we shall have in the sublime here- 
_ after, we can not conceive, nor what means and laws of life may 
- fill us with astonishment and, be sure, with joy. But here we 
can discern no cycle of the mental life like to the bodily. Only 
we can see plainly that we have life, like to the vitality of the 
_ body; and that this life is the will, the moral energy; also that 
_ we have a mere existence like to the body itself; and that this is 
the passive sphere in us, of emotions and desires. This I call 
_ our merely existing part because in it we are acted on, and have 
no function but to receive impressions. 
‘ Now, the life within us, which is the moral part, the Will 
and its energy, is exercised and trained and led forth unto 
strength by the resistance which the moral nature meets; like 
as the bodily life is exercised and grows strong by meeting the 
many agencies that attack it. This I have said before in these 
sermons on Doing and Knowing, namely, that a moral life which 
has naught to do to maintain itself, is an impossible thought.* 
- We are encompassed with resistance, in all manner of tempta- 
tions, seductions, difficulties, which tax the power of the life of 
the Will; and when the will prevails, it is led forth to more 
power by the exercising of it, by the strength of the enticement 
or difficulty which is overcome. But the passive part, emotions, 
feelings, passions, tend to decrease and weaken by repetition. 
They tend to become less intense the more often they are felt. 
This I have tried to set forth at length before in these sermons 
on Doing and Knowing. 
*P, 28, 
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Come now to a closer look at our moral nature. How works 
this-law of activity and passivity, of our living part and our part 
which is mere existence, of the will which is life and the emotions 
which are but impressions on us—how works this? Deeply it 
works, effecting and determining in each instance more life in 
us or more death, more action or more of being acted on, Every 
moral effort is a life and death effort. At the issue of it, we are 
more alive by the moral energy of the will, or more dead and 
sunk more in our mere existence, blown about here and there 
like sand by every waft of feeling which penetrates to us from 
the outward. If life, which is the will, sustain itself and conquer 
in any struggle, then life has become so much the stronger. 
With every repetition of that successful power, life enforces itself 
and is deepend into habit. The act which at first, and many 
times perhaps, cost effort, effort barely triumphant mayhap, has 
enlarged the power of life so much by its reiteration, that now it 
is done with that ease and swift autonomy which is habit. The 
law of the tending of all activities to habit is the increase of life 
through the resistance overcome; for the strength of the resist- 
ance passes into the life or moral energy which overcomes it. 
By this we come more and more to act from a store of central 
life, a mighty quality of life, so that consciousness of effort flees, 
and we seem but to breathe deeply, as it were, and to walk with 
* a blissful power and life. 

Butif in any conflict life sustain not itself, if the will be 
overcome, then the evil act, as well as the good, tends to become 
a habit, while the passive emotions which prevailed will grow 
weaker with every repetition. Thus life dwindles so much that 
the will yields more readily with each instance while the entice- 
ment becomes less; until at last it is overthrown, washed in 
death. The evil act then is performed as the sand drifts, and | 
we have sunk from life to a mere existence; an easy prey mean- - 
while to every new impulse, as the sand is drifted by every gust || 
of wind. I mean not that the moral and spiritual spark ever can || 
be extinguished utterly and the soul die past ever arising into any |) 
life again. No. Far be that from our faith, and from our 
thoughts of the redeeming laws and discipline and patience of 
God. But deep is the law of the tendency and working of evil, , 
the law of activity and passivity, of vital power and mere existence, , 
of life and death, in human nature. 
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Now we may answer again the question with which we set 
forth. That question is of the relations between the moral 
nature and the knowing powers, whereby knowledge comes of 
right doing, or, as Jesus phrased it, “He that wills to do the 
will of God shall know of the teaching.” We may answer the 
question by means of the law of life in us. Some specific reasons 
come to mind why the good man should be the understand- 
ing man; such as, the trained power of industry which lies in an 
exercised and living will, and the faculty of fixed and continued 
attention confirmed by this same power of will. But underlying 
all such reasons or visible capacities of life, is the one cause, the 
fact of life itself. The good man is alive. This is the reason 
why he has faculty to know. If in the body the blood be pure, 
the nerves sound, life abundant, the life thrills not only in vital 
centers but in every fiber, runs 10 the feet, grasps in the hand, 
inhales deeply of the air, sets tensely every muscle, flushes in the 
cheek, sparkles in the eye. So in the soul; to be alive is to re- 
joice and put forth in all faculties. Let there be life in the center 
thereof, which is the moral being, and life plays in the fancy, 
constructs in the imagination, wings aspiration, empowers love, 
prays in religion, thinks in the understanding, knows in the 
reason. To be alive, this it is which in its action is power and 
knowledge in its holy and unfathomable source in Infinite Life is 
inspiration. The moral life within us, the energy of the will, 
and therewith the growth of the love of good, that spiritual spark 
from God which for evermore strives to flame forth, and never 
can be extinguished utterly, we do believe,—that life is the 
mystery of us, wherein we live move and have our being in God. 
To be more alive is to be more inspired of God in that measure, 
and given to know the good, the beautiful and the true. To be 
so deeply alive, 80 full of moral energy by faithfulness, that the 
whole soul looks forth unto the one object. of knowledge, who is 
«The One in the many,” the Infinite, the Eternal,—this is to be 
prophet and Christ. But more life or less, the mystery is 
the same. That we live, is the inspiration of God. There- 
upon God gives the increase of life, as all else, according 
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The effect of this law of life in masses of men is one of the 
Providential ways whereby truth and virtue put on strength, but 
evil is clad in weakness and destruction. Good is continually 
active and life-making; evil is essentially passive and death- 
bringing. Great multitudes, like nations or races, who fall to 


evil ways and practice them, are prevented from perpetuating the | 


evil, They are prevented by loss of life. Think what would fol- 
low in the world if great injustices, avarice, luxury, slavery, 
wantonness, were able to draw power to themselves and increase 
in strength, or even to stand steadfast in their strongholds. Then 
rioting, luxury, violence and robbery never would fail, because 
they would use any means, scrupling not at any measures of 
force or fraud. But they cannot, because they cease to be alive. 
This is visible majestically throughout history, told over and over 
in the fall of decaying communities or empires, when luxury, 
wantonness and greed have displaced early fortitude, simplicity 
and virtue. There may be greater wealth, vaster material re- 
sources, countless numbers. ’Tis no matter. Lire has waned. 


_ Courage in the camp and wisdom in the council go with it, and 


the people fall. Neither is the race to the swift nor the battle to 
the strong. Poweris a moral fact. The name of that fact is 
Life; and the name of Life is God. 

Thus then, in widest and holy terms, with mystery and 
glory and worship, we may answer the question with which we 
set forth, the question of the relation of moral being to the know- 
ing faculty, contained in the deep words of the Master. This is 
the answer, that moral being is to the knowing faculty as a 
fountain of life to one stream thereof; that if we will to do the 
will of God we shall know of the teaching, because then we shall 
be filled with life—which is to breathe of the infinity of God. 


